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MLJ Reviews 


Edited by DIANE W. BIRCKBICHLER 


ML] REVIEW POLICY 


The ML] strives to review books, mono- 
graphs, computer software, and materials that: 
1) present results of research in — and methods 
of— second language teaching and learning; 2) 
are devoted to matters of general interest to 
members of the profession; 3) are intended pri- 
marily for use as textbooks or instructional aids 
in classrooms where second languages, litera- 
tures, and cultures are taught; 4) convey infor- 
mation from other disciplines that relates 
directly to second language teaching and learn- 
ing. Reviews not solicited by the MLJ can 
neither be accepted nor returned. Unsolicited 
books and materials that are not reviewed in 
the MLJ cannot be returned to the publisher. 
Reviews of books contrary to this policy, but 
solicited prior to its adoption, will appear occa- 
sionally in the MLJ. 


ALLEN, VIRGINIA F. Techniques in Teaching Vocabu- 
lary. Teaching Techniques in English as a Second Lan- 
guage. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1983. 
Pp. vii, 136. $4.95, paper. 


This slender volume, devoted mainly to prac- 
tical rather than theoretical aspects of second 
language teaching, contains a wealth of tech- 
niques for the teaching of vocabulary. Written 
in a concise, easy-to-follow style, the book pre- 
sents information applicable to second lan- 
guages other than English. Although the book 
contains ten chapters, it essentially features a 
tripartite division among elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced levels of instruction. 

Chapter one speculates briefly on the reasons 
why vocabulary has been neglected in the past, 
acquaints the reader with the goals of the book, 
and posits reasons for the alleged resurgence 
of interest in vocabulary teaching. Chapters 
two through four, with a focus on the elemen- 
tary level, present numerous practical tips, sug- 


gestions, and basic methodological truths. 
These chapters are typical of others in the book; 
they are so well-written that their activities 
could easily be carried out by students in a for- 
eign language methods course. However, the 
text does more than acquaint the reader with 
practical ideas. It discusses critical issues char- 
acteristic of various levels of vocabulary learn- 
ing. For example, where the elementary level 
is concerned, Allen discusses such selected 
topics as why basic vocabulary may be difficult 
to learn, how one creates in students a sense 
of need for a word, how teachers ought to 
handle textbook lists of vocabulary, how to use 
student helpers and visual aids, etc. 

Chapters five through seven treat the inter- 
mediate level and enumerate differences be- 
tween vocabulary learning at the elementary 
and intermediate levels. In chapter seven the 
line between vocabulary learning and culture 
learning becomes precariously thin. If, for 
example, a student’s vocabulary has expanded 
to the point that a primary goal has become the 
learning of social meanings from native 
speakers, then has not the student perhaps 
entered a domain beyond that of mere vocabu- 
lary learning at the intermediate level? Unlike 
the excellent activities suggested elsewhere, 
those in chapter seven seem at times a bit con- 
trived. It may constitute the weak link in an 
otherwise strong succession of chapters. 

The teaching of vocabulary in advanced 
classes receives treatment in chapters eight and 
nine. The book concludes with a chapter on 
basic considerations that teachers should enter- 
tain before and after teaching, such as how to 
choose the words most important for students 
to know and how to test vocabulary. 

Each of the last nine chapters concludes with 
an activities section. Here, users of the book 
may review and occasionally implement activi- 
ties suggested in the related chapter. The book 
also contains six appendixes, some of which are 
of rather dubious value, viz: ten picturable 
actions, an introductory crossword puzzle, 
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questions for conversations, and correspond- 
ence with native speakers. 

Taken as a whole, the text appeals on the 
basis of its clarity, plethora of useful and truly 
practical ideas, and its uncanny knack to antici- 
pate the questions so often posed by young and 
prospective teachers. Moreover, it provides 
answers to those same questions— answers 
whose import is easy to digest and examples 
that illustrate clearly and convincingly its major 
points. 

The following criticisms are minor in com- 
parison with the success of this book in achiev- 
ing its stated goals of presenting and exempli- 
fying practical techniques for the teaching of 
vocabulary. First, I fear that many of the activi- 
ties are too time-consuming for the all too often 
crammed syllabi of college-level language 
courses. Undoubtedly, the book would serve 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
better than it would those at the college level. 
Second, the distinction between “active” and 
“passive” vocabulary is virtually ignored. Third, 
its use of the term “communication” left, in my 
opinion, something to be desired. Is one learn- 
ing language for useful, communicative purposes 
when engaged in performing teacher-oriented 
commands (a la total physical response, such 
as in “Touch the floor!”)? Finally, it seems to 
me that no text, regardless how avowedly prac- 
tical its intentions, can be excused for omitting 
any bibliography or list of works for additional 
reading. But, as stated earlier, these criticisms 
pale in comparison with the great service Allen 
has performed for the language teaching pro- 
fession; with this highly recommended book, 
a critical need in our profession has finally been 
met. 


JOHN F. LALANDE II 
University of Illinois 


The Foreign Language Classroom: New Techniques. 
Ed. Alan Garfinkel. Lincolnwood, IL: National 
Textbook Co., 1983. Pp. xiii, 114. $8.95, 


paper. 


This report of the 1983 Central States Confer- 
ence on the Teaching of Foreign Languages is 
explicitly not about language teaching theory. 
Rather, it strives to be a practical volume that 


383 


will interest foreign language teachers at all 
levels of instruction. In general, it meets this 
goal. 

The conference theme was “Language Learn- 
ing: Gateway for Growth.” The volume begins 
with a superb essay by Mary Finocchiaro in 
which she outlines her perception of the state 
of the art. Her essay, actually the keynote ad- 
dress from the 1982 conference, is a trenchant 
commentary touching on ESL versus foreign 
language instruction, bandwagonism, the pro- 
cedures and contributions of the research com- 
munity, and models for foreign language cur- 
ricula. 

The remainder of the papers range from near 
psycho-babble: “The real value of learning 
another language may lie . . . [in] learning 
about oneself, learning to communicate with 
others, and learning to recognize and respect 
others’ ideas and values. While the linguistic 
aspects of language may not be retained, the 
experiences that emerge through communica- 
tive and creative use of language will always 
remain a part of the individual’s personal 
reality” (Snyder and DeSelms, p. 31) to tradi- 
tional, data-oriented structuralism: “If reflexive 
pronouns have already been presented. . . the 
explanation could state that Spanish direct 
objects are the same as the reflexive pronouns 
with the exception of the third-person singular 
and plural. The latter are identical to the defi- 
nite articles, except for lo” (Ozete, p. 64). For- 
tunately, the vast majority of the papers falls 
comfortably between these two extremes. 

Readers seeking “Monday morning ideas” 
will not be disappointed. Carton’s “passport 
lesson” can be used at any level, and in activi- 
ties far beyond merely designing and filling out 
the original form. Walker’s simulation of 
ACTFL/ETS “superior-level” communicative 
functions (persuading, negotiating) is lucidly 
detailed. Oates and Hawley recommend ways 
to introduce language students to “real lan- 
guage,” focusing on getting them involved with 
native speakers, even in areas where native 
speakers are scarce. 

Other articles outline desiderata for several 
instructional areas. Sacco and Marckel provide 
a helpful look at the problem of “visual literacy” 
and make valuable suggestions about utilizing 
“real life” sources of “authentic, natural lan- 
guage.” Mellgren’s call for the use of microcom- 
puters in language classes is mostly just that. 
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